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The Agricultural Situation 
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GENERAL 
Prices 
Average prices received by farmers in the United States con- 
tinued to decline up to mid-June, the latest data available as this is 
written. Prices are four points lower than a month earlier, but still 
22 percent above the same date a year ago. Average prices received 
by Oklahoma farmers for most commodities also declined during the 


30-dav_ period. 


Some further declines are anticipated in the general level ol 
commodity prices, particularly if the present Korean peace talks bear 
fruit. However, there is little in the present picture to cause any 
fear of drastic declines in agricultural prices. Indications are that 
congress will forbid any roll-backs in commodity prices as suggested 
by administration leaders. 


Farm Income 


Cash receipts from farm marketings in the first five months of 
1951 are estimated, by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, at 10.9 
billion dollars, 19 percent above the corresponding period in 1950. 
Although prices averaged 29 percent above the first five months ol 
1950, marketings were lower. Cash receipts from livestock accounted 
for a little less than three-fourths of the total cash receipts during the 
January-May period this year. 

Prices paid by farmers for production items averaged 13 percent 
higher for the January-May period 1951 than for the same period a 


vear ago. 


Demand 

There is little reason to anticipate any substantial decrease in 
consumer demand for farm products. While the Department of Agri- 
culture believes buyers have been cutting down on food purchases in 
resistance to higher prices, any further decrease is unlikely. Incomes 
are high, employment is high, and savings are being built up. In the 
past, high incomes have been associated with increased food con- 
sumption. 


Nor is the demand for other commodities likely to decrease ap- 
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preciably. ‘There is, however, increasing resistance to present high 
prices in some lines, such as some types of household appliances and 
used cars. Increased inventories in several commodities are causing 
some concern among sellers. It appears likely, however, buying will 
begin again when it is realized prices are not apt to go much lower 
for a while, and needs become more pressing. There seems to be 
little doubt that the power to buy is present. 


Summarized, it appears that from the standpoint of economics, 
at least, that while there may be some further decline in the price 
level, the decline is likely to be slight because of the high consumer 
potential. Any drastic change in the world political situation would 
over-ride current economics considerations.—L. A. Parcher. 














COTTON 


While prices of both American and foreign cotton have been de- 
clining recently, prospects do not indicate a burdensome supply in the 
United States or the world. Although preliminary estimates indicate a 
world production of 35 million bales and a world consumption of 33 
million bales in the 1951-52 season that would leave a world carry-over 
of only about 13 million bales on August 1, 1952, which is lower than 


for 17 of the last 20 vears.* 


The current carry-over, August, 1951, will be the lowest at about 
11 million bales, of which only about 2 million bales are in the United 
States. The other low vears in the last 20 were 1936 and 1937 with 13.6 
and 13.7 million bales. The highest world carry-over in that period 
was in 1915 with about 28.7 million bales. Current prospects also in- 
dicate that the carry-over olf American cotton in 1952 likely will be 
a lower proportion of the world carry-over than for the last 20 years 


except in 1947, 1948, and 1951. 


While the urgent demand that developed a year ago trom civilian 
stock-piling, and anticipated rearmament programs and = trom the 
small American crop, largely has subsided, cotton is a world commodity 
and is still in strong demand. A consumption of around 10° million 
bales is indicated in this country during 1951-52, based on current and 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. United States Department of Agri- 


Cotton Situa 
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prospective high employment rates, high incomes of a larger population 
in a period when durable consumer goods may decrease, and rearmament 
activities. Foreign demands also seem likely to continue strong. 


The United States has been importing sufficient goods to make it 
easier for many countries to buy American cotton. Increasing foreign 
economic activity, together with rearmament programs and increasing 
populations, may result in exports of 5 to 7 million bales of American 
cotton in 1951-52 unless such exports are, restricted by allocations or 
major unforseen events such as war. Some foreign cotton-producing 
countries already are supporting prices to their farmers which will favor 
American cotton to some degree. 


At present it appears unlikely that allotments will be applied in 
the United States on the 1952 or 1953 cotton crops. If the estimate 
of production by the Crop Reporting Board for the 1951 crop is much 
over 16 million bales, the price of cotton likely will decline ever further, 
but it likely will recover or remain above the loan rates unless the 
estimated production is considerably over 17 million bales. 


The C.C.C. loan rate on Middling 15/16 will range from 30.97 to 
52.55 cents per pound, gross weight, depending on location. This 
amounts to about 2% cents higher than the basic rate for the 1950-51 
season. The discounts and premiums on most qualities are narrower 
for 1951-52 than they were last season. 


Foreign porducers expanded production because of high prices 
last season, but prices of between 30 and 35 cents for American cotton 
likely will restrict further expansion in several foreign countries and 
also reduce the acreage next season in some areas of the United States. 
Synthetic fiber production continues to expand by significant amounts 
and seems now to offer stronger competition than foreign cotton. Both 
emphasizes the need for more efficient production of cotton through 
mechanical harvesting and/or by other means.—John D. Campbell. 


WHEAT 


Highlights of the present wheat situation include assurance of a 
large crop generally, a loan price above the 1950 level—olfset in part 
by the discontinuation of payments by C.C.C. of storage charges while 
the grain is under loan—and uncertain export conditions. 


Supply.—The July | crop reports estimate the Oklahoma production 
at 40,394,000 bushels. ‘This is only 55 percent of the 10-year (1940-49) 
average. United States wheat supplies in prospect for the marketing 
vear beginning July 1, 1951, are now estimated at about 1,495 million 
bushels, slightly above supplies in 1950 and the fourth largest on record. 
Lower vields in Kansas, Texas, and Oklahoma were largely offset 
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by improved vields in other producing areas. The carry-over on July 
| was estimated at about 395 million bushels. 


Storage Conditions.—A substantial part of the Oklahoma crop 
now In storage contains EXCESS MOISTURE for safe storage. Unless 
it is examined at regular intervals properly, a large percentage may go 
out of condition. Also, it will shrink appreciably from insect and rodent 
damage unless attention is given to control of these pests. Insects 
destroy an estimated 5 percent or more of our stored grains. Rats 
destroy about 4 percent of the total crop. 


Support Price.—The wheat support for the 1951 crop has been 
established at a national average of $2.18 a bushel to farmers. This 
compares with 51.99 for the 1950 crop. The price to Oklahoma farmers 
varied from $2.10 to $2.24 per bushel on No. | wheat depending on the 
location. The increase in the loan rate in 1951 above the 1950 rate 
has been largely olfset by the discontinuation olf payments to producers 
for farm storage, and the assumption of warehouse charges (except the 
receiving charges) accruing prior to May 1, 1952. Price supports by 
means of loans and purchase agreements will be available on the 1951 
crop trom time of harvest through January 31, 1952, to all farmers. 
Loans bear 3 percent interest and mature April 30, 1952. 


Exports.— The actual amount of exports in 1951-52 will depend 
on the size of crops in both exporting and importing countries, the 
size of United States foreign programs, and the extent of stock-piling 


in importing countries. 


The 1952 Goal.—A 1952 wheat goal of 7 million acres has been 
suggested for Oklahoma by the U.S.D.A. This is a 9 percent in- 
crease over the 1951 seeded acreage. —J/ames R. Enix. 


Feed 


Both supplies and prices of feedstuffs so far this feeding season 
have averaged higher than last vear. Supplies of 9.4 million tons were 
the largest on record for the first half of 1950-51, but with record 
livestock numbers prices during this period averaged 9 percent above 
the same period last year. 


Nearly all by-product teed supplies have increased over last year 
However, cottonseed meal and fish meal supplies were smaller than last 
year, which explains in part the high cost of cottonseed meal and cake 


this season. 





> 
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Market prices of many feud grains and some of the by-product 
feeds declined in June from the . \pril- May level. Feed grains, however, 
still averaged 15 percent higher than June, 1950. Prices of protein 
feed, other than cottonseed meal and tish meal, were either right at 
the 1950 price level or slightly below. 


> oOo 


The July 1 crop report indicates a 3.3 billion bushel corn crop 
this year, slightly larger than last year’s 3.1 billion bushels and the 3.0 
billion bushel average for 1940- 49. Corn stocks on farms July 1 of 
814,923,000 bushels are below last year’s 1,060,377 bushels. Oats and 
barley supplies are expected to be smaller than last year. Although a 
large acreage of grain sorghums has been planted, yields are expected 
to be low enough to result in smaller total production than last year. 


Hay and pasture conditions indicated on July | are considerably 
better than a year ago, although some areas may be in poorer con- 
dition than last year. This may be particularly true by August 1.— 
K. B. Boggs. 


Livesiock and Livestock Products 


a 


BEEF CATTLE 


Beef production in the first half of 1951 was 6 percent below last 
year, but is expected to increase during the remainder of this year. 


During the week ending June 9, cattle slaughter fell off sharply. 
This was the first week in the accounting period for compliance by 
packers with the over-all cattle price ceiling. Although slaughter in- 
creased later in the month, it continued below last year’s level. 


Cattle slaughter in July is expected to be larger than in June. It 
will include some cattle that were held off the market during the weeks 
of very small slaughter in early June. 


Number May Rise 


More cattle likely will be slaughtered in the second half of 1951 
than during the same period of 1950. The rate of slaughter indicates 
that large numbers are being withheld for herd increases. It is possib!« 
that cattle slaughter will not show as much increase in the last half 
of 1951 as was expected. If so, a substantial number will be added 
to inventories. If cattle and calf slaughter in the second half of this 
year should be no larger than the same period a year ago, inventories 
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could rise by as many as 614 to 7 million head. With one million more 
slaughtered, inventories could rise by five and one-half to 6 million. 
Cattle inventories increased 4 million head in 1950. 


The Blue Stem-Osage pastures of Kansas and Oklahoma account for 
some of the extra cattle on pasture this year. These regions received 
about 10 percent more cattle and calves than in the spring of 1950. 
Large receipts resulted from a strong demand tor pastures from the dry 
regions of the Southwest. Cattle shipped in consisted of a smaller 


proportion of aged steers than in past years. 


Marketing of pasture cattle likely will be later than usual this year. 
The peak is usually in August. 


More meat is expected to be consumed per person during the second 
half of 1951 than in 1950. Beel and especially pork supplies are expected 


to be larger. 


Price Changes Moderate 
Price changes were moderate under the new ceiling limitatiois. 
Prices ol Prime steers at Chicago in late June were $1.50 per hundred 
pounds below their May average. Declines for lower grades were gen- 
erally less. Prices for all kinds of cattle in June were below their highest 


points in late winter or early spring. 


Cattle prices are controlled indirectly through a limit on what 
packers may pay lor all purchases within an accounting period. Max1- 
mum cost for each packer is computed by applying wholesale cciling 


rices to carcasses as they actually grade, weigh, and dress out. 
| 


Cattle prices at Chicago under the ceiling limitations were some- 
what higher than the representative ceiling-equivalent prices computed 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. Choice steers and heifers averaged 
about $35.50 per hundred pounds in June, compared with the $34.20 


ceiling-equivalent price derived from an assumed dressing yield of 59 


percent. 


Estimated ceiling-equivalent: prices were derived from wholesale 
ceilings on beel by use of assumed average dressing percentages. If cattle 
of each grade dress out on the average to a higher percentage than was 
assumed by the OPS, higher prices are permitted. 


In addition, freight allowances in the ceiling pricing formula will 
sometiiics permit relatively high prices for cattle slaughter in the regions 
outside the Western Corn Belt. In the wholesale ceiling price on car- 
cass beel there is, in most regions, an allowance for freight rate. As 
converted to live cattle prices, this freight differential is somewhat more 


than the price difference that usually prevails. 
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The new law on controls forbids any further beef price roll-backs; 
however, the 10 percent roll-back remains.—Robert L. Tontz. 


DAIRY 


Milk production has passed its seasonal peak for 195! and is ex- 
pected to decline for the rest of the year. Demand for dairy products 
will continue strong, reflecting the higher disposable incomes of con- 


sumers. 


U. S. production to date has been about 15 percent less than tor 
1950. Output per cow is iarger than last year as more grain is ted 
and pastures are good. In Oklahoma, production for the period 
January to June was 883 million pounds in 1950. This year it was 


860 million pounds. 


Consumption of fluid milk is higher than last year. Dealers’ buying 
prices for Class I milk are well above last year and may increase 


some more. 


Feed price ratios have improved with the increase in prices of milk 
and butterlat this spring. 

The average price of wholesale milk in May was 98 percent ol 
parity. Farmers received $4.23 per hundred weight for the month 
compared to $3.49 one vear earlier. Butterlat’ price was 69.5 cents 
per pound in May, 1951 compared to 60.6 cents for Mav, 1950. 


Storage stocks of dairy products are about as large as for 1950, ex- 
cept for butter which is much lower. 


Since May, 1950, producers supplying Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and 
Norman consumers with Grade A milk have been selling under tedera! 
orders. Recently, the federal order covering Muskogee, McAlester, and 
Tahlequah went into effect. These orders provide minimum prices 
which dealers must pay producers lor Class I and Class If milk. They 


also set up uniform regulations which producers have asked for, and 
after public hearings were granted by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, to cssure an adequate supply of milk for consumers. 


Producers in 45 Oklahoma counties are now selling milk under 
federal orders to these markets. Monthly sales are near 20 million 
pounds of milk. This milk has a value of about one million dollars. 


There are many problems in supplying cities with fluid milk. 
One is the seasonality of production. Oklahoma is one of the states 
with a wide range of monthly production due to the “flush grass” 


production. 


A 13-month record for the Oklahoma City market shows (1) 
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Range of daily production from 352,000 pounds per day in May to 
260,000 in October; (2) Class I milk utilization ranged between 272,- 
000 pounds daily down to 254,000 pounds; and (3) In October, con- 
sumption was about 270,000) pounds daily while the producers’ re- 
ceipts were only 260,000. May production was about 36 percent larger 
than October. The record shows the urgent need for a “leveling out” of 
production to meet Class I needs in the market and to encourage more 
efficient processing and distribution of fluid milk. Producers become 
dissatisfied with payment of a heavy percentage of the production at 
Class II prices as these manulacturing milk prices are from $1.25 to 
$1.95 per hundred pounds less than the fluid price—A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 


Apparently meats production will continue to increase during the 
rest of 1951, and possibly into 1952 as tar as can be expected now. 
Pork seems to have a pretty strong position among meats production, 
mainly because of indicated increased farrowings during the spring 
and fall periods in 1951, the trend upward of the number of pigs 
per litter, and the increased consumption per person of pork this year 
compared to last.* If total meats production continues to increase 
and there is a slight increase in per person consumption of meats, the 
changes in the relative positions of the various meats will depend to 
a great extent on their relative prices. Consumption of one kind of 
meat is influenced by changes in prices in other kinds. Beef and pork 
may have uncertain situations, although one source indicates that 
demand for pork is slightly more inelastic than beel.** 


Phe number of spring tarrowings this vear was J percent above 
the number for the same period in 1950. And, according to indica- 
tions, it is expected that the number of farrowings this fall will exceed 


g 
those for the same period in 1950 by slightly over 4 percent. 


Number of pigs per litter during spring, 1951 is almost 2 percent 
more than that of the same period one year ago. And, if the long-time 
trend of number of pigs per litter in fall litters means anything, there 


will be more than the same period one year ago. 


Number of pigs 6 months old and under on January 1, 1951 had 
increased | percent over the same date last year. The number of 
sows and gilts over 6 months old increased over 32 percent, while the 
number of other hogs over 6 months old increased about 4 percent.t 


Although there is some uncertainty attached, it is expected there 


June, 1951 Cover Page 
come, Farm Prices, and Food Consumption 
iz, No. 3, Jay; 1951. p. 71, 
USDA, Feb. 1, 1951 
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will be some strengthening of hog prices. ‘This view is based on seasonal 
change in prices as well as the recent increase in pork price ceilings. 
This situation indicates there will be a price increase developing for 
pork with beef prices as high as they are—Vance IW. Edmondson. 


POULTRY 


Chickens.—The demand for poultry meat continues strong, and 
prices received by farmers for fryers and broilers are beginning to edge 
upward again after a seasonal decline. The strengthening of prices 
apparently is due to increased demand for poultry meat to substitute 
for red meat, rather than any decrease in supplies. Supplies of chicken 
meat have been increasing and probably will continue for the next 
few months. 


The hatchery output of chicks was the third largest for June on 
record, being exceeded only by the June hatches of 1943 and 1945. 
This vear’s June hatch was 38 percent larger than June of last year. 
A relatively large July hatch is in prospect—about 39 percent above 
last July. It appears now that the August hatch will be some 30 percent 
above a year ago. 


In spite of the prospective increase in supplies, it is not likely that 
prices will be any lower. Rather, some slight increase is anticipated 
because of high consumer purchasing power combined with the fact 
that there is a resistance to present high red meat prices. 


Net income trom both poultry and eggs in the immediate future 
may be less favorable than for the past few months. However, no 
appreciable change is expected. 


Eggs.—There was an estimated increase ol eight percent in the 
number of young chickens in farm flocks, but the number of layers 
on hand on June | was about one percent below a year earlier. ‘The 
increasing rate of lay—this June showed the highest rate on record foi 
that month—is likely to prevent any decline in egg supplies. Later in 
the vear, supplies may show an increase over last year. 


Ege prices are expected to show a seasonal rise for the next 
month or so, but it seems now that prices can hardly be expected to 
rise as much as they did last year. However, there will be a continued 
good demand for eggs which may be substituted for meat. Moreover 
stocks of storage eggs on June 30 were lower than a year earlier. Cold 
storage stocks in 35 cities on June 30 were only about 58 percent as large 
as one vear earlier. Frozen eggs in storage were 6 million pounds less 
or about 94 percent of last year’s holdings on June 30. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to believe that egg prices will continue favorable to 


producers.—L, A. Parchey. 
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SHEEP, LAMBS AND WOOL 


The sheep and lamb situation has not changed appreciably since 
the June issue of Current Farm Economics. Even though costs ton 
producing slaughter lambs have increased, the increased income has 
exceeded the costs, and returns to lamb feeders were higher this yea 
than at any time during the past tive years. As a result, farmers are 
expected to increase their breeding [lock for next year. 


A recent article in Agricultural Economics Research indicates that 
the price received for lamb is influenced as much by the supplies of beel 
and pork as it is by the supply of lamb.* Pork supplies this year are 
expected to exceed 1950 supplies, and there is also a moderate increase 
in the supply of beel. We would expect, then, a downward pressure 
to be exerted on the price of lamb. If military buying increases, this 


pressure will be slightly relieved. 


Wool.—W ool prices continue to decline, and they are not ex- 
pected to regain the high level that they earlier held this year. Because 
ol the slower increase in the prices of synthetic materials, considerable 
amounts of them have been used. If government buying for military 

1 be expected to settle back to 


purposes should drop off, prices woul 


the 19149 level_—Ray V. Billingsley. 


Factors Affecting Farm income, Farm Prices, and Food Consumption,” 
tural Economics Research, Vol. Ill No. 8, July, 1951. 





Adjustments in Wheat and Grassland Farming 


Four major facts of recent years seem to be the stimulus for a wide- 
spread interest in increasing the acreage of grass: (1) An all-time high 
number of cattle and calves on farms; (2) a long, continuous period of 
favorable cattle prices; (3) the preferential reputation enjoyed by grass 
as an economic, cattle-growing feed; (4) the value of grass as a soil 

, preserver. 


Some very pertinent and practical questions that farmers and 
ranchers need answered in light of these facts are: (1) Where should 
grass be planted, and how much? (2) If it is to be substituted for a 

) 


crop, which crop should be replaced? = (3) Under what circumstances 
should grass become a major or minor crop? 


In considering how to answer these questions, the agricultural Econ- 
omy as a whole must be brought into the calculations if serious error 
is to be avoided since local producers of major commodities such as 
cattle, wheat, grass and the like are in competition with other producers 


in all parts of the nation. 


Grass Land Abundant While Crop Land Is Limited 


About 1,052 million acres, or more than half of the total 1,905 
inillion acres of land area in the 48 states of this country, are used for 
crazing purposes; about 400 million acres are used for harvested crops. 
Approximately 257 million acres are in forests not pastured; the remain- 
ing acres are used for railroads, cities, larmsteads, roads, waste, desert, 
swamps, dunes, and the like.* Closer scrutiny of land use shows that 
little more than 100 million acres of pasture is on crop land. The great 
bulk of grazing land, therefore, has little use other than for grazing and 
forest. On the farms of the country nearly 55 percent of the farm 
land is in pasture. In Oklahoma about 53 percent of the farm land 
is in pasture. When grazing land is added to the privately-owned farm 
pasture land, however, the land available for grazing is nearly two and 
one-half times that available lor crops measured in terms of area. 


Farming Types Relatively Stable 


Furthermore, in the economy of farming during the past 35 years, 
the land in crops has varied around 400 million acres, at times slightly 
above, other times below that figure. Increases in production of crops 
to meet the need of the growing population are therefore more the 
1esult of improved practices than breaking up of new land. There ap- 
pears to be no time in the visible future that the consuming public 


Ihe writer is indebted to D. A. Savage ard his colleagues of the U. S. Southern Great Plains 
Field Station and to FE. A. Lucker, Dept. Agr. Econ., and W. F. Lagrone, BAE. both of 
the Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., for permission to use the data in Col. 1, Table II; the figure 
for rent of native pastures, Table II]; and for their criticisms and suggestions. Credit is 
due Miss Ada B. Eden for searching out other sources used and for making the statistical 
calculations. 


* Land Util. in the U. S., United States Dept. of Com., t S$. BD. A. Be Ask 1947. 
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will refuse to take the products now produced. True, the quantities 
will vary slightly up and down as the dynamics of competition warrant. 
Nevertheless, the general balance of land use suggests a certain amount 
of stability to the pattern, and it would appear that since grass will grow 
where crops will not on a‘practical basis, crops have a competitive ad- 
vantage in the choice of lard. As a general principle, therefore, it would 
be the exception rather than the rule to plant grass on highly produc- 
tive crop land. 


Profitability Determines Type 


Farm managers measure their preference for the particular types of 
farming of their respective localities quite largely by the manner in 
which these types affect their bank accounts. The single enterprise on 
a particular farm is selected in a similar way. That is to say the type of 
farming is for the most part chosen for, rather than by, the farmer. 


Thus, geographically speaking, farmers as groups have discovered 
certain general rational types of farming which have proved useful guides 
to follow. This discovery was made over long periods of time with the 
aid of such fragments of research as have become available, and through 
the trial and error of experience. The accompanying map (Figure | 
shows the general pattern of these types for Oklahoma. 


Grass and Wheat Land Areas in Oklahoma 


Since this study is of special interest to Northwestern Oklahoma, 
the data in Table | are shown to indicate the areas where crops pre- 
dominate and those where grass occupies a major portion of the land 
area. On the crop land, wheat is generally the major crop. The grass 
land is for the most part in native grass. It should be noted, for ex- 
ample, that Cimarron county in the western extremity of the panhandle 
is largely made up of grazing land, (Figure 1, Area I-A) while Texas 
county land is predominantly in wheat (Table 1). Woodward county, 
in the center of Area 2, is composed mainly of grass land except for a 
strip in the southern part of the county where wheat is in fairly high 
concentration. In Area 3, of which Alfalfa and Garfield counties are 
typical, the land is again primarily in wheat (Figure | and Table 1). 
Why? > One answer is that yields of wheat average much higher in Area 
% than in Area 2 (Table IV). On the other hand, available data* in- 
dicates average yields of wild hay, while not greatly different, seem to 
be higher in Woodward than in Alfalfa and Garfield counties. 


The Dynamics of Adjustment in Farming 


Farming is, however, a highly dynamic type of business because of 
price changes, invasion of crop and livestock by pests, variations in the 
weather, need for improved fertility measures, and the like. Therelore, 
adjustments are required continuously. But by reason of that measure 


* Data on wild hay vields are altogether inadequate for these counties for reliability, but those 
calculated from census statistics indicate higher vields in Woodward than in Alfalfa and 
Garfield counties 
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PRELIMINARY TYPE-OF- FARMING MAP OF 





Area Description of Counties by Type-of-Farming 


Areas in Oklahoma 


Mayes 
Nowata 
Ottawa 
Rogers 
Tulsa 
Washington 


Cash grain and 
Livestock 
Largely range 


livestock 


Somewhat broken 
tupogiaphy— 
some small 

grains, feed crops, 
livestock. 


Cash wheat 
primazily 

Cash wheat 
primarily. 

Sandy area, gen- 
eral farming 


Cash grain, gen 
eral farming. 

\ wooded area o 
sandy soil, general 
farming, some cot- 
ton produced on 
this strip. 


Range livestock— 
some general farm 


ing. 


General farming, 
livestock, dairy, 
poultry and self- 
sufficing 


Area 6 
Blaine 
Custe 
Dewey 


Roger Mills 


Area 7: 
Cleveland 


Oklahoma 
Pawnee 
Payne 
Pottawatomie 


Area 8: 
Creek 
Hughes 
Okfuskee 
Pontotoc 
Seminole 


Area 9: 
Haskell 
LeFlore 
McIntosh 
Muskogee 
Okmulgee 
Sequovah 
Wagoner 


Area 10: 
Adair 
Cherokee 
Delaware 





Cash grain, gen 
eral farming, cot 


n 


General farming, 
cotton, livestock, 
ry, and poul 


Cotton, general 
farming, self-suf 
ficing, dairy, (An 
area of generally 
poor soil, except 
on small bottoms). 


Cotton, some 

dairy, potatoes, 
commercial vege 
tables, self-suffic 


ing 


Some fruit, gen- 
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Table I.—Number of Farms and Land Use on Farms; Northwestern 
Oklahoma. 





Number Lard Percent land Percent land 
of farms per farm in crops in pasture 


we 


Alfalfa 1827 . 72 
Cimarron 560 38 
Custer 2222 z 58 
Garfield 26: 246 67 
Texas : 94° 61 
Woodward 5: +0 


oN 
_ 


WI Ohl OO UIPO 
coRe -i 


~sI 





of stability in the general pattern of type, earlier referred to, the adjust- 
ments are usually of local rather than of general character. That is, the 
adjustments are for the most part within the framework of the areas 
and on specific farms within the areas. But, except in very small areas 
or on particular farms, they are usually minor; also, because any change 
made tends to intensify competition of the enterprise enlarged and 
diminishes that for the enterprise reduced. 


Wheat Land That Should Be Grass 


A specific question with which the farmer is concerned in Northwest 
Oklahoma, where grass predominates on the less productive land and 
wheat is generally on the most productive land, is: “How high a yield 
of wheat per acre should be produced in his area to justify putting his 
land in wheat?” One answer to this question, based on data trom 
Woodward county (Table II), shows that with actual costs, prices, and 
vields during the period from 1941 to 1949, inclusive, the yield of wheat 
per acre should average 8.38 bushels to equal the returns from grazing 
native pasture for the same period. Higher yields of wheat were required 
in case of improved pastures. The results show a-yield of 13.62 bushels 
of wheat required to produce a return equal to that from sand love 
grass; to equal that for reseeded grass mixtures, 11.51 bushels; to equal 
that for weeping love grass, 13.75 bushels. 


It should be stated also that this experiment is conducted on land 
not well suited to wheat production, but reasonably well suited to the 
production of grass. This suggests that grassland may be improved 
materially in carrying capacity without necessarily encroaching in a 
major way on the crop land now used for wheat production. It also 
suggests that the areas now in grass and those in wheat are segregated 
by reason of their special adaptability for these crops respectively. 


Since in this experiment the data do not permit comparisons on the 
hasis of total operating farms—the most reliable basis for determining 
adjustments in farming—it would be unsafe to recommend adjustments 
based on comparative returns per acre from grazing operations and yields 
of wheat alone, though such a comparison is not only a valuable but 
a helptul basis for decision. This is largely because returns from grazing 
are joint returns from investments in land, operating equipment, and 
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Table I1.—-Nine-Year Average Net Returns per acre from Grazing Native 
Improved Pastures and Wheat Yield Equivalents; Northwest 
Oklahoma, 1941-1949. 





Net. returns Wheat equivalent 
Returns from: per acre to land in bushels per acre 
risk and met. 


Native range 

Reseeded pastures: 

Sand love grass 

Grass mixture® 

Weeping love grass 16.63 





‘ Cost of producing an acre of wheat is equal to 4.56 bushels of wheat at $1.81 per bushel as 
for the nine-year period. 
* Only the most intensive grazing rate is used in these calculations. That is 4.3 acres per animal 


Iwo warm-season mixtures (blue grama and _ side-oats grama) and two cool-season grasses 
(western wheat grass and Texas blue grass), Statement, D. A. Savage, Southern Plains 
Field Station. 


cattle, whereas those from wheat are from the investments in land and 
operating equipment itself.* 


It is therefore useful also to compare the net returns from grass land 
and wheat land. This is somewhat difficult because grass is sold only 
through livestock. It has no alternative use in the market. It must 
also be borne in mind that in grass land farming operations the invest- 
ment in cattle is about equal to and sometimes greater than the total 
value of the land the cattle graze if the grazing approximates capacity. 
During uncertain price periods, therefore, risks in cattle Operations are 
high. Even in the nine years of this experiment when cattle prices have 
been about the most favorable for a long period of years of anytime, 
there has been a continuous threat of unfavorable prices as evidenced 
by the fact that two of the nine years farm prices of cattle dropped ap- 
proximately 20 per cent during the grazing season April to September. 
These facts, together with the fact that the grass land area is always 
comparatively large, help to partly explain why grass land rents are 
normally low compared with crop land rents. It should not be oven 
looked, however, that there are also risks in wheat production; due, 
however, to the fact that the farm purchasing power of cattle during 
the period of this experiment was 128 as compared with 91 for wheat. 
Grass as a crop looks more favorable in these results than it perhaps 
normally would appear in comparison with wheat. 


In this experiment, the average rent charged for the native pasture 
land grazed was $1.20 per acre. This was determined as the competitive 
rate for land of the kind used in the experiment. In parts of the wheat 


All farm returns are joint. It appears, however, that in the case of grazing there are two 
crops involved in getting returns to the capital invested where as strict'v wheat farming 
involves only one. In a case involving determination of the value of grass as a crap in 
comparison with wheat as a crop there seems to be only one logical way, in as much as 
calculations on the total farm business are out of the question. That one way is to derive 
the net returns from grass and wheat which in this case is assumed to be the competitive 
rent. 
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secuion, a tenant often expects the grass land of the farm to be thrown 
in as a perquisite. This is partly because the pasture tends to be on the 
less productive land and usually cannot be used for anything but grass. 
Thus it appears that grass is generally looked upon as an extensive low- 
profit crop to the landlord. 


The question arises, however, as to the value of improved grass land. 
Phe factual basis upon which to make this determination is the competi- 
tive rent for native grass, and the total net returns from grazing native 
grass as compared with grazing improved pastures. Thus, if native 
grass should average a rent of $1.20 per acre for the nine-year period, 
then sand love grass should rent for $2.85; reseeded grass mixture for 
52.19; and weeping love grass, for $2.89 per acre (Table III, Col. 1). 
These rents are considered a net return to land. Therefore the net rent 
equivalent figure in bushels added to the amount of wheat necessary to 
pay costs of producing the wheat makes the wheat equivalent yield fifiure 
in column 4 of Table II. 


The prevailing system of renting wheat land, however, is 14 of the 
wheat to the landlord. The cost of producing wheat on the basis of 
average price and yield relationships in Woodward county for the nine- 
vear period of the experiment is determined to be 4.56 bushels per acre. 
Therefore, no tenant could afford to rent land in that county and plant 
it to wheat, with similarly prevailing conditions, unless he obtained a 
vield of 6.84 bushels or above. This is higher than any of the wheat 
equivalent yields for improved pastures in the nine-year experiment in 
terms of rental value of grass. 


Grass land farming and wheat land farming should be observed, 
therefore, from two points of view at least before undertaking to make 
large shifts from one to the other. One view is that of the land owner 
who rents his land to the cattle grazer. When his land is approaching 
the marginal use for wheat in terms of the rent he is able to get from 
its use, he will likely insist upon its being planted to wheat wherever 
the average yield is sufficiently high to interest a tenant in renting it. 
This appears to approximate a yield of about seven bushels or above in 


Table I1I.—Nine-Year Average Land Rents per acre of Grazing Land 
and Wheat Equivalents at $1.81 per bushel; Woodward County. 





Rent per acre Percent returns to Land Wheat equiv. Wheat yield, 
of grass is of land risk & mgt in bushels required to 
pay costs and 
grass rent equiv. 


Native range $1.20 
Sand love grass 2.85! 
Grass mix 2.19 
Weeping love grass 209 


2 
1 
5.7 
6.1 


NNN 
ifs she ots ch. 





‘ Rent equivalent based on actual rent for native grass and total net returns per acre of improved 
pasture, Table II, as follows: $1.20; 691: :X: 16.39. 

* Cash rent for grass divided by av. price of wheat 

' Cost of production in bu. (note 1, Table II) plus wheat equivalent of rent (Col. 3, Table 

Figure, Col. 4 
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Table IV.—Wheat Production Costs, Yields per acre, and Capitalized 
Rent Value of Land per acre in Selected Counties; 
Northwestern Oklahoma, 1941-1949. 





Counties Alfalfa Garfield Texas Woodward 





Costs of production (dollars) fe $ 10.50 $ 50 
Yield of wheat (bushels) 5.6 14.0 F: 
Rent in (bushels) S 4.7 9 
Value of rent (dollars) J 8.51 6.7( 
Value of land per acre (dollars) 188.00 170.00 34.06 





Woodward county with price relationships and other affecting factors 
as they were during the past nine years. This should in a measure ac- 
count for the reluctance of land owners to change their wheat land to 
grass. 


The other view is in the case of the land owner or operator whose 
interest, because of the nature of his resources, is in both grass and 
wheat; for example, in the southern part of Woodward county where the 
yields of wheat generally average around 10 bushels or more, but with 
grass increasing as he moves toward the areas of lower wheat yields. 
If he is financially able to carry the risk, he can utilize his own grass 
as cattle feed. If he lacks capital, he may find it advantageous to rent 
lis grass land. In either case, it appears advantageous to improve his 
grass land but to plant his land to wheat wherever the yield of wheat 
exceeds the range of around 7 to 8.5 bushels per acre. Part of an 
advantage to wheat, even within this range, may accrue because of the 
value of wheaf“as to pasture. This part of the returns to wheat are not 
considered in the previous calculations. However, the past two years’ 
experience with greenbug damage may be a portent of added costs in 
producing wheat, which will make the figures still more favorable for 
orass. 


Finally, it appears that in such areas as are typical of the land in 
most of Alfalfa, Garfield, and Texas counties, grass should for the most 
part be expected to remain subordinate to wheat (Table IV). If the 
data on private hay yields are typical, there should not be much to 
encourage planting wheat land to grass except in very limited sections 
of these counties. It may also be expected that much of the land now 
planted to wheat in Woodward county (Table IV and III) should re- 
main in that crop in view of the fact that the rent from the average 
wheat yield in this county justifies a capitalized value per acre of land 
of $123.00, compared with about $58 per acre for the most productive 
improved pasture land (Table IV). No doubt some present crop land 
should be planted to grass. Also some grass land might well be plowed 
up and planted to wheat. Before doing either, however, a careful ap- 
praisal of the given situation where a chi inge is contemplated is essential 
if loss is to be avoided. In any case, it appears that adjustments in 
farming cannot be made with safety on the basis of physical data 
alone.—Peter Nelson. 
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Price Indexes in the United States and Oklahoma and Indicators 
of Changes in Domestic Demand 





PRICE INDEXES 
Average 1910-14=100 INDICATORS OF CHANGES 
~ = IN DOMESTIC DEMAND 
All-Com- —_——_—— ——— 
Index of Prices Index of modity 
Received by Prices Index of Index of Index of 
Farmers Paid by Wholesale Oklahoma Demand Factory 
Year ———___——_ Farmers Prices Hog-Corn Deposits Payrolls® 
and Okla- United United United Price Oklahoma® ¢ 
Month homa! States States States Ratio? 1923-25=100 1939=100 





151 11.05 


1925 164 156 l 

1926 134 145 15: 146 16.44 
1927 134 139 I! 139 14.54 
1928 151 149 155 141 10.72 
1929 145 146 153 139 10.65 
193 126 145 126 11.04 
1931 87 114 107 14.30 
1932 f 65 98 95 14.59 
1933 . 70 99 96 7.36 
1934 90 112 109 4.78 
1935 108 117 117 10.35 
1936 114 116 118 9.33 
1937 121 123 126 11.36 
1938 95 116 115 15.64 
1939 93 121 113 11°35 
1940 98 123 114 8.61 
1941 122 130 , 127 13.77 
1942 z 157 152 144 14.35 
1943 188 167 150 11.69 
1944 195 176 152 10.56 
1945 202 181 154 11.95 
1946 233 203 177 11.56 
1947, 278 246 222 13.34 
1948 287 264 241 12.69 
1949 rd 253 226 15.00 
1950 272 56 236 14.25 


1951 Jan. d 263” 13.56 
Feb. 3 27° 268 14.44 
Mar. 31 269 13.70 
Apr. C 2 268 13.20 
May _ 305 285 266 12.42 
June 43 3 8E 265 12.86 
July Z 261 12.88 





SOURCES: Indexes of Oklahoma prices received by farmers, computed by Dept. Agri. Econ., 
Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Indexes of U. S. prices received and prices 
paid by farmers and indexes of U. S. wholesale prices, from Agricultural Prices, Bur. of 
Agri. Econ., U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. Indexes of demand deposits in Oklahoma, 
calculated by Dept. Agri. Econ., Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., from data furnished by Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. Indexes of factory payrolls, from U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for 21 commodities. For data prior to 1925 see Okla 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 23 

2 These figures indicate the number of bushels of corn that could be purchased with 100 pounds 
of live hogs at current Oklahoma prices received by farmers. 

Demand deposits. of Oklahoma member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places 
under 15,000 population. 

Index numbers based on net demand deposits prior to 1986 and upon gross demand deposits 
since that date. For a discussion of this index see CURRENT FARM ECONOMICS, Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station Series 49, Vol. 13, Nos. | and 2. Feb.-Apr. 1940. 
p. 41. 

Unadjusted for seasonal variation. 

Revised. 





